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This study determines the current status of student 
government in the District of Columbia public secondary schools and 
elicits students" opinions relative to meaningful student involvement 
in decision-making. This report reflects the responses of student 
council members and officers. Student Advisory Council participants, 
staff participants, and a sub-sample of the student body. Findings 
suggest that: (1) little difference exists between survey responses 
of senior and junior high school participants; (2) lack of effective 
communication between student councils, their constituency, and staff 
has lead to little understanding regarding meaningful student 
involvement in decision-making, and to widespread dissatisfaction 
with present student councils; (3) areas identified as important by 
senior and junior high school participants contain substantial 
overlap; and (4) both students and staff have positive feelings about 
student participation in decision-making. (Author/LAA) 
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SUMMAFxY OF STUDENT INVOLVEMENT SURVEY 



Title: Student Involvement Survey 
Date : March 1973 
Background and Rationale : 

In February 1973 Dr. Hugh J. Scott, Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia, identified ten priority tasks 
for completion during the remainder of the 1972-73 school year. Chie 
of the outlined goals was the development of an effective student 
involvement structure in every public secondary school in the District. 
A Student Involvement Committee headed by the Deputy Superintendent 
for Educational Programs and Services was formed to develop guide- 
lines for student involvement. The Departments of Research and Evalu- 
ation were requested to develop and conduct a research study to de- 
termine the current status of student government in the District of 
Columbia public secondary schools and to elicit students* opinions 
and attitudes relative to Tneanlngful student involvement in decision- 
making. 

Student Involvement Survey Procedures ; 

Staff members of the Departments of Research and Evaluation 
developed. In conjunction with students from the Student Advisory 
Council to the Board of Education, a Student Involvement Survey 
questionna Irev This process involved reviewing student Involvement 
literatdreT' discuss Ing the issue with public secondary school prin- 
cipals and student members of cfty-wide student committees, conduct- 
ing a pilot survey in a junior high school^ and making successive 
revisions in the questionnaire prior to city-wide implementation of 
the Student Involvement Survey. A Survey Team from the Departments 
of Research and Evaluation administered the questionnaire to students 
In 17 secondary schools randomly selected to represo.nt each ward of 
the District of Columbia and the vocational education program. In 
each sample school one class of students on each grade level was 
asked to complete the survey form. The teacher of the selected 
class, the sanq}le school principal^and assistant principals, and the 
sample school student council advisor were invited to complete the 
same survey form. Data was hand-tallied, statistics computed, and 
data analyzed by staff members of the Departments of Research and 
Evaluation. The study consisted of the following: 
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Sample Schools 



Ward 
I 

II 
III 
IV 
V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Survey Participants 



Student Body 

Student Council 
Members 

Student Council 
Officers 

Student Advisory 
Council 

Student Total 

Principals^ Teachers 
and Student 
Council Advisors 



Junior 
High Schoolfl 

Lincoln 

Terrell 

Gordon 

Rabaut 

Langley 

Eliot 

Evans 

Douglass 

Junior 
High Schools 

538 
40 
23 



16 
617 



36 



Senior 
High Schools 

Cardozo 

(Western) 

Wilson 

Roosevelt 

MtKlnley 

Eastern 

Woodson 

Ballou 

Senior 
High Schools 

460 ' 
30 
42 

11 

543 

31 



Vocational 
High Schoo l 



Chamberlain 



Total 
998 

70 

65 

27 
1,160 

67 



The findings of this report are based on the responses of all 
the student council members and officer participants, all the Student 
Advisory Council participants, all the staff participants, and a sub- 
sample of the student body participants. The 8ub8anq>le consisted of 
269 junior high school student body respondents and 230 senior high 
school student body respondents « 
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Findings : 



!• All sample senior high schools and six of the eight sample 
junior high schools have student council organizations. 

2. An overwhelming percentage of the senior and junior high 

school students think that it is in;>ortant to have a student 
council- 
s' In both the senior high schools and the junior high schools, 
student councils generally consist of homeroom represent- 
atives elected by their peers and officers elected by the 
entire student body. 

4. Senior high school student councils for the most part meet 
weekly while junior high school studen ouncils tend to meet 
less frequently. 

5. Sponsoring social and recreational activities Is currently the 
most common activity of both senior and junior high school 
student councils, according to responding studexits. 

6. About half the senior and junior high school student respond- 
ents indicated that they have little knowledge about the 
organisatian, structure, and activities of their student councils. 

7. About three- fourths of the senior high and junior high school 
respondents think that their information about their student 
council Is Inadequate. 

8. About half the senior high and junior high school student and 
staff respondents reported that they are dissatisfied witih their 
student councils, 

9. Although half of the students have little information about their 
councils, a majority of the senior high and junior high school 
students and staff think their student councils deal with im- 
portant issues. 

10. More than half of the senior high school student council offlc.trs 
and members and of the junior high school council officers thought 
adults in the educational communit}'' did not take seriously their 
student council decisions. 

11. Staff responderits of the senior high and junior high sample 
schools (almost two-thirds) thought adults in the school com- 
munity took seriously ntudent council decisions. 

12. About half the senior and junior high school student respondents 
think stidencs at their schools are Involved in decision-making 
affecting students. 

13. About half of the senior high and junior high school student 
respondents and about two-thirds of the senior high and junior 
high school staff respondents think adults In the educational 
community want student involvement in decisions affecting 
students. 
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14. 



15. 



16, 



17. 



The areas identified as iinportant for student involvement in 
decision-making were similar for senior high school students and 
junior high school students. The following lists rank the areas 
in- order of frequency of mention by students: 

Senior High School Junior Hi gh School 



a. 


Student rights 


a« 


Student rights 


b. 


School safety and security 


b. 


Dress code 


c. 


Dress code 


c. 


School safety and security 


d. 


Teaching methods 


d. 


Student responsibilities 


e. 


Student responsibilities 


e. 


Class scheduling 


f. 


Subjects offered 


f. 


Teaching methods 




Class scheduling 


g« 


Subjects offered 



The areas identified as important for student involvcreiit 5*^. 
decision-making were similar for staff respondents in boLa senior 
high and junior high schools. The following lists ak the areas 
in order of frequency of mention by staff: 

Senior High School JunJo- Kigh School 



a. 


Student responsibilities 


e 


Student responsibilities 


b. 


Student rights 


D. 


Student rights 


c. 


School safety and security 


c. 


Student discipline 


d. 


Student discipline 


d. 


School safety and security 


e. 


Teaching methods 


e. 


Extracurricular activities 


f. 


Subjects offered 


f. 


Dress code 


g- 


Extra-curricular activities 


g. 


Subjects offered 



There is a significant correlation between the rankings assigned 
to areas for student involvement in decision-making by senior 
high school students and staff survey participants. Likewise, 
there is a significant correlation between the rankings assigned 
to areas for stude^nt involvement in decision-m^tking by junior 
high school students and staff survey participants. 

Fewer than half of the senior high and junior high school student 
respondents actually stated problems that they thought kept them 
from having a say in decisions affecting students at their schools. 
Of those problems cited by students, the most frequent3.y mentioned 
were : 



Senior High Schoo l 

a. Teacher apathy and attitude 

b. Student apathy and immaturity 

c. Principal apathy and attitude 



Junior High School 

a. Teacher apathy and attitude 
b« Principal apathy and attitude 
c, Studiant apathy and immaturity 



18. Almost half of the staff respondents in the senior high schools 
and two thirds of the staff participants in thts junior high 
schools cited no problems that they thought kejt students from 
having a say in decisions affecting students at their schools* 
Of those problems stated by staff, the most frequently cited 
were: 

Senior High School Junior High School 

a. Ineffective student council a. Student apathy and 

br Student apathy and iinraaturlty tmmatuf l-fcy 

c. Lack of communication/cooper<l£ip*i b. Teacher apathy and 

between students and faculty/ attitude 

adminls trat ion 

19. Fewer than 7 percent of all the student participants indicated 
they did not care about student government and etudeat involve- 
ment. No staff participants }.ndicated they did not cate* 



Conclufc>^ ns : 

1. There is very little difference between the survey responses of 
the senior high school participants and the junior high school 
participants . 

The organizational structures and procedures of senior high 
school student councils and junior high school student 
councils are very similar. Similar too, are the opinions 
of the senior and junior high school studenjt-^ about student 
government and student involvement in decision-making. 
Senior high school staff respondents and junior high school 
staff respondents e:qpre3sed remarkably similar opinions about 
student government and student involvement. 



2. Effective communica t ion, between student councils and their 
constituency^ the st \ dent body, is lacking . 

Student councils are, on the whole, most visible to those 
persons who participate in them, i.e. council membefs and 
officers. The. general lack of information about council 
organization and activities among both senior and junior 
high school student bodies Coupled with the widespread In- 
terest expressed by the students in their council's activities 
suggests that Improved procedures for input and feedback need 
to be developed between the councils and the general student 
body. 



3. Insufficient concminlcatlori has lead to a lack of understand Ine 



between students and staff regarding meaningful student Involve- 
roent In declslon"inaklng# 



The adults surveyed Indicated greater support for student 
government and student Involvement In declslon«-maklng than 
the students recognized. Staff members reported that they 
took student council decisions seriously and that they wanted 
student Input In decisions affecting students. Students, on 
the other hand, were inclined to think the staff did not take 
council decisions seriously and only half thought the adults 
In the educational community wanted their Input in decision- 
making* In relation to the Identification of decision- 
making areas in which students should become involved, the distance 
between adults and students may not be as great as is often 
perceived. The adults were basically in agreement with the 
students in naming areas of lTH)ortance. These findings 
emphasize the need for more opportunities for adults in the 
educational community to exchange opinions with the students 
they serve. 



4. There is substantial overlap of the areas identified as important 
for student Involvement in declsion»roaking by the senior high 
school students and staff and by the junior high school students 
and staff . 

Senior high school students, and to a slightly lesser extent, 
junior high school students indicated an Interest, in seeing 
student involvement In all areas of school life. Senior high 
staff, and, to a lesser extent, junior high school staff 
thought students should be involved in most of the areas affectlAg 
student life. Student rights, school safety and security, 
and student responsibilities are identified by both strident s 
and staff as areas of greatest liiq>prtance for student involve*- 
ment in decision-making. Dress code is of great concern to 
the students but not to the staff, while student discipline 
is of great concern to the staff but not to the students. 
Most of the activities which have not traditionally Involved 
students such as teacher and principal selection, superintendent 
and Board of Education activities, and even staff evaluation, 
is of much less imtoediate importance to both students and staff 
in terms of student involvement. 
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5, Although students and staff think that student councils are 
Important and that their councils deal with Important Issues . 
there Is widespread dissatisfaction with present student councils . 

The survey results suggest that councils are attending pri- 
marily to the traditional council activities of sponsoring 
school social and recreational activities without involving 
themselves in areas in which students think they should have 
a voice 9 such as student rights and school safety and security. 
The disparity, between the existing council activities and the 
specific areas of student concern may account for the dis- 
satisfaction. 

6. The tindings of the Student Involvement Survey affirm that students 
and staff in the secondary ochools are deeply interested in having 
students participate in decision-making in areas affecting students . 

Survey participants expressed a great desire for student in- 
volvement in almost all areas affecting student life* Large 
percentages of participants cited obstacles to student involve- 
ment in dcclslon-makihg. Yet only. about half the survey parti- 
cipants thought students at their schools were Involved in 
decision-making* And apathy— either on the part of students, 
teachers, or administrators --was the most frequently perceived 
problem hindering student Involvement. However, the survey 
results reveal that a potential reservoir of concerned persons 
exists and that only effective mechanisms for Involvement are 
lacking* 
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I, XNTRODUCTION 

t 



At the monthly community meeting of the Board of Education- 
held at Langley Junior High School on February 7, 1973, Dr. Hugh 
J, Scotty Superintendent of the District of Columbia Public 
Schools presented to the Board of Education a planning document 
entitled "Superintendent's'^ Identification of Tasks, Resource 
Needs and Prerequisite Actions Associated With the Ten Priority 
Goals of the Board of Education," One of the ten listed prior- 
ity goals to be accomplished by the close of the 1972-73 school 
year is concerned with student involvement in decision-making 
as it relates to educational programs and students. The stated 
goal is ''to develop and implement in every secondary school an 
effective student involvement structure," To this end, the Depart- 
ments of Research and Evaluation were assigned the responsibility 
for surveying local schools to determijie the current status of 
student government and to elicit students' opinions and attitudes 
as to what constitutes meaningful student involvement. The 
Departments of Research and Evaluation were requested to work 
cooperatively with the Office of Educational Programs and the 
Student Advisory Committee to the Board of Education in this 
effort # 

' Purpose of the Survey 

The purpose of this survey is to determine the current status 
of student government in the secondary schools of the District of 
Columbia and to find out what students think constitutes meaning- 
ful student involvement in decision-making activities affecting 
students. 
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II. REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



In the process, of constructing a questionnaire, staff 
members of the Departments of Research and Evaluation reviewed 
the literature to obtain information about student government 
structure and suggested* areas- for student involvement in de- 
cisions relating to the educational process and other aspects 
of student life. The Student Council Handbook provided the 
most specific suggestions regarding organizational structure, 
administration, and activities of student government,—'' 

Student involvement is a frequent topic in the literature. 
The Montgomery County Board of Education has stated as a part of 
its policies that student involvement is an essential factor in 
the creation of a stimulating learning climate, it has established 
guidelines for student participation in planning and evaluating 
curriculum goals, freedom of expression and incjuiry, student 
assistance . in planning assembly programs, extra-curricular activ- 
ities, school publicaticii.^ , dress- codes, appBal and grievance 
procedures, and discipline.-' In a review and analysis of 
literature by Ronald Armsta the educational and legal 

.ramifications of student involvement are discussed. It was 
pointed out that the proper role of students and administrators 
in each area would vary, but the extent to which students became 
involved depencfeupon the administration--school board, superin- 
tendent, and principals . Presently, student governments in 
some school systems are under-represented in the policy and 
decision-making activities of the school and often the student 
government themselves are not representative of their student 
body due to qualifications imposed by the faculty.^' 

Some educators view communications as a key to effective 
student participation. A student task force in North Carolina 
developed specific recommendations to both administrators and 



IJ National Association of Student Councils . The Student Council 
Handbook . Washington, D.C.: National Association of 
Secondary School Principals > 1967. 

2/ ^^Student Involvement in the Educational Process". Rockville, 
MdTT Montgomery County Board of Education, revised August 
1972. 

3/ Armstrong, Ronald. "Student Involvement: AnalysiL' and 
Bibliography". Eugene, Oregon: Oregon University, ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Educational Management, February 1972. 
ED 0'60 510 



students regarding their attitudes and iactions to facilitate 
productive relationf>hips.i/ Student advisory councils, student 
j||Bmbership on ad hoc committees, and student representatives on 
school boards were frequently suggested as a means through 
which protest and dissent could be constructively channeled for 
positive action. 



4/ Student Irivolvement ; A Bridge to Total Education , Raleigh, 
N.C.: North Carolina State Board of Education,'' Jantaary 1971. 
ED 055 313 
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III. PROCEDURES 



The flow chart in Figure 1 details the steps taken by the De- 
partments of Research and Evaluation in the process of developing, 
conducting, and reporting oi\ the Student Involvement Survey, In 
summary-, after reading the literature on student involvement and 
consulting school administrators and students on the local issues 
of student involvement, staff members of the Departments of Research 
and Evaluation developed a survey questionnaire that asked about 
the status of student government^ and elicited opinions concerning 
student involvement on various issues. 

Feeling that a student questionnaire should be reviewed by 
students before being issued, the Departments of Research and Evalu- 
ation presented its plans for the student involvement survey to the 
Student Advisory Council to the Board of Education and asked for 
volunteers to review the survey instrument. Several volunteers met 
with staff members in a work session and the instrument was revised 
In accord with students' suggestions. • Following this revision, the 
Departments of Research and Evaluation wished to validate the in- 
strument through a pilot survey. Therefore, representative classes 
of the 7th, 8th and 9th grades of one junior high school participated 
in responding to the questionnaire administered by staff meinbers of 
the Department . On the basis of reactions, questions 4nd responses, 
the instrument was further revised. The finalized questionnaire was 
then sent by the Assistant Superintendent for Research and Evaluation 
to the Deputy Superintendent of the Office of Educational Programs 
and Services for review. She distributed the instrument to the 
Operating Assistant Superintendents for comments. Upon receiving the 
Deputy Superintendent's approval of the instrument and authorization 
to proceed with the study, plans were developed for carrying out the 
study. Schedules were arranged with the principals of participating 
schools. A survey team comprised of staff members of the Departments 
of Research and Evaluation visited the schools and administered 
questionnaires to students in the classrooms selected for the sample. 

"Principals, student council faculty advisors and teachers in 
the schools visited were also invited to respond to this same ques- 
tionnaire on student involvement. The responses have been tallied 
and analyzed by the staff members of the Departments of Research and 
Evaluation. The results are presented in this document. 

Population and Sample 

1 The population from which the sample of students and adult 
educators has been drawn included Washington, Do Co public junior 
and senior high school students, their teachers and principals. Of 
a total of 47 secondary schools in the District of Columbia 30 are 
junior high schools, 12 are senior high schools and 5 are vocational 
high schools. The secondary school student population totals 



I 

1 



55,482 distributed as follcjws: 

Grades 7-9 
Grades 10-12 
Vocational 



October 19. 1972 

31,487 
21,114 a/ 
2,851 



J 



\ 



Total Secondary 55,482 

a/ Includes Spingarn STAY and School Without Walls 

The professional and supporting staff in the secondary schools totals 
2,866. 

The Departments of Research and Evaluation considered a number 
of possible sampling designs. Importance was placed on ensuring; 
city-wide representation in the sample and on guaranteeing Input from 
the spectrum of concerned persons in the schools, from student body 
to administrator. At the same time it was necessary to minimize the 
time needed f6r administering the questionnaire. Therefore, it was 
decided that the Student Involvement Survey would be administered 
in one senior high and one junior high from each election ward in 
the city. In each school students from each grade level, their 
teachers, student council officers, their advisor, and administrators 
would be asked to complete the survey form. 

The sample schools were selected using a random table of numbers < 
with a list of junior high schools and senior high schools stratified 
by ward* In Wards 1, 7, and 8, the single high school became a sample 
school. In Ward 2 where. there is no senior high school, a random 
selection was made between the two high schools which receive students 
from the junior highs In that ward. The vocational school which has 
both men and women in attendance was arbitrarily selected to represent 
the vocational schools in the senior high sample. Hie 17 schbols 
which participated in the Student Involvement Survey were the follow- 
ing: 





Junior 


Senior 


Vocational 


Ward 


High 


High 


High 


I . 


Lincoln 


Cardozo 




II 


Terrell 


(Western) 




III 


Gordon 


Wilson 




IV 


Rabaut 


Roosevelt 




V 


Lang ley 


McKinley 




VI 


Eliot , 


Eastern 


Chamberlain 


VII 


Evans 


Woodson 




VIII 


Douglass 


Ballou 





The student body sample was drawn from one class on each grade 
level in the sample schools. These classes were arranged for by the 
principal of the school. In the case of senior high schools where 
all the students in a given class were not from the same grade, the 
principal chose a class with a predominance of one grade level. The 
Survey Team stipulated that the selected classes should be among the 
middle range in achievement and involvement in the school. 
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At each sample school, the isurvey was administered to members 
of the Student Council EKecutlve Committee to ensure Input from ^jre- 
sumably knowledgeable and involved students. Also, the principal, 
assistant principals, the Student Council faculty advisor, and the 
teachers in the classrooms' whlch-^participate in the survey were in- 
vited to complete the questionnaire. Prior to the administration 
of the survey in the sati^le schools members of the Student Advisory 
Council completed the questionnaire during one of their regular meet- 
ings at the Presidential Building. 

A total of 1,160 students and 67 adults responded to the question- 
naire. The survey participants are distributed as follows: 





Junior 


Senior 


Total 




High 


High 




student Body 


538 


460 


998 


Student Council Members 


40 


30 


70 


Student Council Officers 


23 


42- 


65 


Student Advisory Council 


16 


_,11 


27 


Student Total 


617 


543 


1,160 


Principals, Teachers, 








and Council Advisors 


36 


31 


67 


Number of Schools in 








the Sample 


8 


9 


17 



Ins trumen ta 1 1 on 



One survey iris trument, the Student Involvement Survey (see 
Appendix I), was used in this study of student involvement in 
decision-making that affects students. The instrument was designed 
by the Departments of Research and Evaluation with the cooperation 
of several students who are members of the Board of Education's 
Student Advisory Council. 

In the process of preparing the survey instrument, staff membe.r8 
of the Departments of Research and Evaluation read literature on stu- 
dent ' Involvement, consulted high school principals, talked with stu- 
dents who are members of the Student Advisory Council to the Board 
of Education, defined the purposes of the questionnaire within the 
scope of the Superintendent's priorities, and developed questions 
for a draft questionnaire. ' The Student Advisory Council co-chair- 
persons and two other senior high Council representatives met with 
the survey team and of fared, perceptive criticism and suggestions that 
resulted in a revision of the survey formo The revised instrument 
was piloted in a junior high school that was not In the randomly 
selected survey sample. Revised once again, the final draft was 
approved by the Deputy Superintendent for Instruction and copies 
were reproduced and prepared for city-wide administration. (See 
Figure 1 for further detail.) 
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The Student Involvement Survey instrument contains two parts. 
In Part I the questions concern the structure and the status of the 
student government. Twenty specific questions refer to meeting 
arrangements, election procedures, and feedback methods • Respondents 
could choose to answer "Yes", > "No", or "Don't Knc3w" to the questions 
by checking the appropriate column. The final question in Part I 
was open-ended : "What does your student council do?" Part II focus- 
ed on opinions about student government and what the respondents 
thought constituted meaningful student involvement. Responses to 
23 specific questidhi3 could range from "Definitely Yes" to "Definite- 
ly No" with an additional possibility of "Don't Care." In order to 
identify those issues that students felt were most important for 
them to be involved in, the questionnaire asked respondaats to list 
the three issues that are of greatest importance to them from a given 
list of Issues. The last question in Fart II was open-ended and ask- 
ed the respondent to list problems connected with student involvement 
in decision-making at their school. 

Data Collection 



The Student Involvement Survey instrtiment was used to collect 
J all survey data in this study. A Field Surve;' Team was composed of 
three staff members of the Departments of Research and Evaluation. 
The Team scheduled a visit to each of the 17 sanple schools. Ideallyy 
the Team visited two schools in a morning and one In the afternoon. 
At each saiq)le school each member of the Field Survey Team administer- 
ed the Student Involvement Survey in one of the three sample class- 
rooms selected at that school. To ensure that all students could 
participate in the surVey and register their opinions, the survey in- 
strument was read aloud in some classrooms where necesaa/ry. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee were generally assesubled by the prin- 
cipals in one of the selected survey classrooms where they completed 
the questionnaire along with the other students.. In each classroom 
the Field Survey Team members explained the purpose of the Student 
Involvement Survey and encouraged students to respond Independently 
and express their opinions freely and openly on the survey form. No 
identification of individuals was made on the forms. Teachers in the 
participating classrooms were invited to register their opinions on 
the same Student Involvement Survey instrument while their students 
were responding. All forms were collected by the Field Survey Team 
member when he left the classroom. 

Principals, assistant principals, and the faculty advisor to 
the Student Council were asked to complete the Survey Instrument 
while the Field Survey Team was in the building. Due to understand- 
able constraints on the administrator's time, however, envelopes were 
left with the instruments so that the forms could be returned to the 
Departments of Research and Evaluation vir the school mail upon com- 
pletion. 

Data Processing 

This report is based on the responses of all the student council 
members and officers, all the Student Advisory Council respondeata, 
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all the returns from the school staff and administration, and on half 
the. student body sample's responses. The limited number of personnel 
in the Departments of Research and Evaluation and time constraints 
inade it necessary to tally and analyze only a subsample of the total 
student body responses for this report. To ensure that the subsample 
would still contain input from each of the sample schools and from 
each grade level within the schools* the survey team selected every 
other questionnaire from the completed forms of each sample classroom. 

Staff members in the Departments of Research and Evaluation tal- 
lied the student responses by school^ by grade, and by group--student 
body, and student council members, and student council officers. Stu- 
dent Advisory Council responses were tallied separately by grade. 
Staff and administration questionnadiKs were not identified by school 
or position and wf^re tallied as a group. The data was analyzed by 
junior high and senior high responses across the several groups of 
perse IS responding to the questionnaire. 

Delimitations 

Because of the limited time for developing and conducting the 
survey, analyzing the results and preparing a report, the survey 
attempts to elicit a generalized picture of the status of student 
government in secondary schools within the city. No attempt .s made 
to delineate school-by-school for all 47 secondary schools the exact 
structure of the student council. The survey focuses on what struc- 
tures ^and processes are being employed in student government and on 
the attitudes and opinions of the students toward these structures 
and processes. No attempt is made to describe the effectiveness of 
these student council structures and processes in any given situation 
or even generally. Inference's about the success or lack of success 
with which students are involved in the decision-making process can 
be made only with reference to the students' stated degree of satis- 
faction with tb'^ir current student council set-up. Readers should 
bear in mind t the responses to Part I of the questionnaire 
reflect not the actual situatior\ but the respondents' perception of 
the situation that exists in their schools. 
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IV. PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF DATA 



For the purposes of analysis the survey participants have 
been grouped into two major categories: senior high respondents 
and junior high respondents. Within each category, there are 
four sub-groupings that will appear in the tables of this report. 

1. Student body: students surveyed in the sample 
schools who indicated they were neither student 
council members nor studert council officers. 

2. Student council members: students surveyed in the 
sample schools who indicated they were representa- 
tives to the student council in their school. 

3. Student council officers and Student Advisory 
Council members: members of the student council 
executive coimiittee surveyed in the sample schools, 
and student council officers or other students who 
represent their school on the city-wide Student 
Advisory Council to the Board of Education. 

4. Staff: principals and assistant principals of the 
sample schools, teachers of the selected classes 

in the sample schools, and student council advisors 
in r.he sample schools who completed the survey form. 

Senior High Sohool Results: Students and Staff 
Status of Student Councils in Senior High Schools 

All nine of the senior high schools included in the survey 
sample have operating student councils. Table 1 on the next page 
lists various characteristics of Student councils abbreviated 
from the questions in Part I of the Student Involvement Survey. 
(See Appendix I) The table shows what percent of each sub-group 
indicated that the given characteristic was common to their 
school ("Yes'' column) , what percent indicated the characteristic 
was not common to their school ("No" column) , and what percent 
either did not know or did not respond to the question ("D.K./ 
N.R." column) . 

The Student Involvement Survey elicited responses about: 
procedures for selecting student council members and officers, 
methods of representation, meeting practices, and procedures 
for input from and feedback to the student body regarding 
council activities. A general picture of student council prac- 
tices in the senior high schools of the District of Columbia 
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TABLE 1 



STATUS OF STUDENT COUNCILS 
IN A SA>IPLE OF D.C. SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
MARCH, 19 73 



PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS 



Student Council Characteristics 


Student 

Body 

N=230 


Student 
Council 
Memb e rs 
N=30 


Student 
Advisory 
and Council 
Officers 
N=50 


Staff; 
Principals , 
Teachers , 
Council 
Advisors 
N=31 




Yes 


No 


D.K. 

N.R. 


Yes 


No 


D.K. 


Yes 


No 


N.R- 


^Yes 


No 


D.K. 

N.R, 




■ % % % 


% % % 


■ % % % 


% % % 


Meeting Procedures : 

Fixed Meeting Schedule 


49 


. 7 


44 


70 


].6 


14 


60 


34 


6 


61 


10 


29 


Special Meetings Called If Needed 


39 


7 


54 


70 


14 


16 


84 


12 


4 


58 


3 


39 


Council Meets Once A Week 


39 


16* 


45 


70 


27 


3 


74 


22 


4 


52 


9 


39 


Council Meets Before/After School 


52 


4 


44 


87 


10 


3 


74 


22 


4 


65 . 


19 


16 


Roberts* Rules of Order Used 


10 


4 


86 


47 


13 


40 


36 


46 


18 


32 


13 


55 


Non-Member Students Can Attend 
Meetings 


41 


8 


51 


73 


11 


16 


78 


10 


12 


61 


4 


35 


Teachers Attend Council Meetings 


22 


9 


69 


20 


40 


40 


18 


76 


6 


29 


29 


42 


Representation : 

Each Hcineroom Represented in 
Council 


70 


10 


20 


83 


17 


— 


74 


20 


6 


77 


7 


16 


Grade Average Qualification For 
Members 


20 


36 


44 


13 


77 


10 


40 


')4 


6 


19 


55 


26 


Selection Procedures: 

All Students Vote For Council 
Members 


76 


9 


15 


80 


14 


6 


86 


12 


2 


84 




16 


School Fjculty /Administrators 
Choose Members 


10 


66 


24 


13 


84 


3 


18 


82 






88 


12 


All Students Vote For Council 
Officers 


54 


16 


30 


70 


24 


6 


82 


14 


4 


68 


19 


13 


Only Council Members Vote For 
Council Officers 


11 


51 


38 


23 


70 


7 


20 


72 


8 


19 


65 


16 


School Faculty/Administrators 
Choose Officers 


6 


57 


37 


3 


80 


17 




98 


2 


3 


91 


6 


Input and Feedback Procedures: 

Prior knowledge of Council Agenda 


9 


• 1\ 


17 


20 


73 


7 


68 


30 


' 2 


23 


51 


26 


Can Make Suggestions For Agenda 


47 


18 


35 


77 


3 


20 


94 


2 


4 


61 


13 


26 


Meeting Procedures Are Reported 


55 


37 


8 


63 


30 


7 


90 


6 


4 


52 


25 


23 



^I^C-K. = Don't Know 
Mffliffl WffimiH . R . - No Response 



emerges from an analysis of the responses. It is important to 
keep in mind that the results reported here reflect- the re- 
spondents' perceptions of what exists and not necessarily the 
actual situation^ 

The compilation of responses indicates that usually each 
homeroom is represented on the student council and that all 
students vote for council mCTibers, Council officers, too, are 
generally elected by all the students and not by the student 
council alone. Meetings are scheduled weekly; special meetings 
are called when necessary. Council meetings are ^ost likely 
to be scheduled either before or after school instead of during 
the regular school hours • Roberts' Rules of Order are very 
likely to be in use at some of the senior high schools in the 
sample. However, because such a large percentage of each sub- 
group indicated they did hot know whether their council used 
Robert's Rules, the data is inconclusive about the extent to 
which these procedures are being employed. Council meetings 
are generally open to all students and teachers. In very few 
instances, however, was it reported that teachers other than the 
council adviser actually attended the meetings. Almost half or 
more of the student respondents and the teacher respondents re- 
ported that they could make suggestions for discussions at 
council meetings. The student council officers and student 
council members, however, were more likely to indicate that they 
could have an Input than were members of the student body as a 
whole. Only the student council officers reported in any large 
numbers that they had knowledge of the council agenda pirior to 
the council meetings. But more than half of all the groups re- 
sponding indicated that they did receive reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the student council meetings,— 

According to the data displayed in Table 1, a large number 
of senior high students know very little about the student 
government procedures at their schools. More than 20 percent of 
the student body participants checked "Don't Know" or gave no 
response to most of the questions about their student councils. 
The student body was most knowledgeable about council member 
election procedures 'and about representation practices. They 
were least knowledgeable about council meeting details, with 
44 percent or more indicating "Don't Know" for all related ques- 
tions. Mechanisms for Snput from and feedback to the student 
body do not appear to be well developed. About three-fourths of 
the students reported that they had no prior knowledge of the 
council agenda and although just over half said they did receive 
reports of council proceedings, another 40 percent reported that 
they did not receive reports of council meetings. Student council 
officers and council members were loore definite about their re- 
sponses (jifan were the student body members, having a lower 
"Don't Know/No Response" rate. This supports the methodological 
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assumption of the study: that the most reliable information on 
the status of student councils in the schools would come from 
those students who are most involved. 

Activities of Student Councils in Senior Hi^h Schools 

An open-ended question on the Student Involvement Survey 
asked: ^'What does your student council do?" Table 2 on the next 
page lists the wide variety of activities cited by the survey par- 
ticipants in order of frequency of mention by all student sub- 
groups combined. It is important to note that 44 percent of all 
student participants and 42 percent of the staff participants 
either gave no response to this question or indicated they did not 
know vrtiat their council did. The lowest no response rate came ' ' 
from the student council officers and Student Advisory Council 
members (15 percent) fallowed by the student council members (23 
percent). 

The student council activity mentioned most frequently by 
the students was: sponsor social and recreational activities 
such as plays, dances, festivals, and trips. This activity ranked 
second on the faculty/administrator group list of activities. 
The activity cited most frequently by the adults was: solicit 
students' opinions and inform them of their rights and responsi- 
bilities. This activity ranked third on the combined student list. 
In addition to these two activities, the survey responses suggest 
that planning fund raising activities and planning ways to improve 
the school are other tasks commonly undertaken by student councils 
in the senior high schools surveyed. 

While the numbers of respondents citing activities other 
than these four is very low for each activity, it is important -o 
note that 24 other activities were at least mentioned by someone 
in the sample schools. This suggests that councils do undertake 
a number of projects in the schools ant m the communities in 
addition to the most common activities relating to planning school 
functions 9 The number of no responses, on the other hand, under- 
lines the lack of awareness of the student councils activities 
among the students and iaculty In schools. 

Opinions About Student Government 

Part II of the Student Involvement Survey asked students and 
staff to indicate their opinions about student government in their 
schools. Table 3 on the next page displays the responses of the 
senior high school survey participants by giving two percentages 
for each sub-group. The columns labeled "Affirmative" combine the 
percentages of persons- who checked either "Definitely Yes" or 
"I tend to think so" for a given questionnaire item» The columns 
labeled "Negative" combine the percentages of persons who checked 
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TABLE 2 



ACTIvrriES CONDUCTED BY STUDENT COUNCILS 
IN A SAMPI£ OF D.C. SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
RANKED ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY 

MARCH, 1973 



ERLC 



PERCENT^ OP AND RANKING BY RESPONDENTS 
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77 


64 


44 


1.5 


29 
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3. 


Plan school fund raising activities. 


















i.e. bake sales, etc. 


20 


37 


30 


23 


3 


13 




4. 


Solicit students' opinions; inform 
them of their rights, responsibil- 
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10 


40 


47 


19 
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55 
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10 
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administration 


4 


13 


9 


6 


7 


3 


16 


8. 


Noth ing 


4 


3 




3 


10.5 






q 


uxvc scnojLBronxps ) ^exxuwsrii.ps 


.J 




15 


J 


10-5 






10. 


Plan extra-curricular activities 


3 


3 


4 


3 


10.5 


19 


5.5 


11. 


Sponsor homecoming activities 


1 


— 


9 


3 


10.5 


13 


7.5 


12. 


Promote good student -student. 


















student- faculty relationships 


1 


7 


6 


3 


10.5 


— — 


— ** 


13- 


Sell school tickets 


1 




11 


3 


10.5 






14. 


Purchase needed school items, i.e. 


















flag, science equipment, etc. 


— 


7 


8 


2 


14.5 


— 


— 


15. 


Give to charity; baskets to needy. 


















etc. 


1 




6 


2 


14.5 


19 


5.5 


16. 


Promote class activities; class- 


















room governments, etc. 


— — 


7 


4 


1 


16 


— — 


— — 


17. 


Sponsor school newspaper 


.3 


3 


2 


.9 


17.5 


3 


16 


18. 


Preparing plans for a citywide 


















student government workshop 


-- 


3 


4 


.9 


17.5 


— 


— 


19. 


Provide orientation to new 
students; help students with 


















adjustment problems 






4 


.6 


22 


10 


9.5 


20. 


Attend meetings dovmtown 


— 


7 


— 


.6 


22 


6 


12 


21. 


Si^nn^rtf hiihm*4nff ni*rtffT*Ams 

tJL^wliwVi'L UUUULXAIg |JLUgl.ail(0 O liU 

give parties for iicf *^hborhood 




















.J 




2 




99 


5 


1 9 

Xa. 


22. 


Conduct voting campaigns; mock 


















elections, etc. 




— 


4 


.6 


22 


6 


12 


23. 


Help organize various classes, 
school calendar , etc . 








.6 


22 






24. 


Participate in student exchange 
programs 






4 


.6 


2:? 






25. 


Assist faculty, i.e. as monitors, 
ushers, etc. 


1 






.6 


22 






26. 


Encourage parent participation; 


















visitations 


.3 






.3 


27 


3 


16 


27. 


Plan yearbook 




3 




.3 


27 


3 


16 


28. 


Establish honor roll lists 






2 


.3 


27 






29. 


Send representatives to the PtSA 












3 


16 



* Percentages add up to more than 100 due to multiple responses by respondents. 
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TABLE 3 



OPINIONS ABOUT STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
IN A SAMPLE OF D.C. SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
MARCH, 1973 



PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS 

















Staff: 














Student 


Principals ) 








Student 


Advisory 


TeacherSi 


Statements About 


Student 


Council 


and Council 


Council 


Student Government 


Boiiy 




Members 


Officers 


Advisors 




N=230 




N=30 




N=54 




N=31 






Affirm- 


Nega- 


Affirm- 


Nega- 


Affirm- 


Nega- 


Affirm- 


Nega- 




ative 


tive' 


ative 


tive 


ative 


tive 


ative 


tive 




% % 


% % 


% % 


% 














General Opinion: 














100 




Student Council Is' Important 


87 


5 


96 


— 


93 


— 


— . 


Our Student Courcil Deals With 


















Important Issues 


58 


29 


76 


17 


86 


14 


55 


32 


I Am Satisfied With Our Student 


















Council 


42 


44 


46 


50 


50 


48 


42 


45 


Receptivity to Council: 


















Faculty /Administrators Take 


















Council Decisions Seriously 


45 


48 


33 


60 


40 


58 


64 


32 


I Am Interested In Council 


















Activities 


67 


19 


94 


3 


96 


2 


78 


6 


Other Students Are Interested 


















In Council Activities 


60 


29 


60 


30 


54 


44 


55 


39 


Meeting Procedures^ Student 


















Council: 


















Meets Frequently Enough 


45 


39 


56 


40 


56 


40 


55 


39 


onouiu neet During ocnooi Hours 


43 


44 


46 


47 


64 


26 


68 


29 


Should Meet Before /After School 


60 


;8 


66 


20 


■ 55 


24 


55 


32 


Should Be Open To All Students 


83 


10 


83 


13 


75 


19 


78 


23 


Should Be Attended By Faculty/ 


















Administrators 


73 


15 


70 


23 


72 


13 


64 


23 


V/OUucii tvepreseituaLives x 


















Should Have Grade Average 


















Qualifications 


36 


57 


20 


70 


41 


46 


64 


36 


Should Receive Grades 


19 


70 


17 


^3 


33 


59 


16 


84 


Should Receive Course Credit 


26 


62 


33 


53 


45 


50 


12 


81 


Selection Procedures: ' 


















Council Member Selection Method 


















Is Good 


71 


21 


87 


10 


84 


14 


78 


12 


Council Officer Selection Method 


















Is Good 


68 


22 


83 


6 


88 


10 


77 


12 


Input and Feedback Procedures: 


















Information On Council Activi- 


















ties Is Adequate 


25 


70 


50 


50^^ 


56 


42 


29 


64 


Students At Our School Are 


















Involved In Decision-making 


51 


43 


43 


46 


53 


40 


S8 


32 


Teachers Want Students Involved 


















III Decisions 


65 


29 


53 


40 


59 


33 


71 


13 


'Principals Want Students In- 


















volved In Decisions 


58 


38 


46 


53 


56 


33 


71 


? 


Superintendent Wants Students 


















Involved In Decisions 


56 


38 


50 


46 


56 


41 


74 


6 


Board of Education Wants 


















Students Involved In Decisions 


50 


43 


47. 


50 


65 


34 


81 




NOTE: AFFIRMATIVE AND NEGATIVE RESPONSES DO NOT ADD 


TO 100% 


IN EACH 


C/^E DUE 


TO NO 


RESPONSES 





ON SOm FORMS* 
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"Definitely No^' or "I tend to think not." 



An overwhelming percentage of each group of respondents 
thought that having a student council was important « Although 
the student body as a i^ole had revealed that they had little 
knowledge about the mechanics of their student government (see 
Table 1, "Student Council Procedures"), eighty-seven percent 
thought that a council was important. A majority of each group 
of respondents thought that the student cotmcil at their school 
dealt with issues that were important, student council officers 
being the most likely to affirm the importance of council issues. 
More than half the respondents indicated that they were interested 
in council activities and thought others were interested as well. 
On the other hand, in confirmation of the lack of knowledge about 
council activities revealed in Table 2, 70 percent of the student 
body respondents indicated that their information about council 
activities was inadequate. These findings suggest that improved 
communications networks regarding the student council and its 
activities should be instituted in the senior high schools. 

The question "Are you satisfied with your student council?" 
divided each group of respondents about equally, with just under 
half making an affirmative . response, and just under half making a 
negative response. The question arises: Why were respondents 
dissatisfied? Survey respondents generally agreed that the 
selection procedures used in their schools for council members and 
officers were good. So this could not/be the source of discon- 
tent. The survey was not designed to isplate the sources of dis- 
content; however, the findings indicate the need for further 
research on this question. 

Respondents generally agreed that council meetings should 
be open to all students and to the faculty and administrators. 
There was disagreement about: 1) whether the meetings should be 
held during school hours or outside school hours; 2) whether 
council members should receive grades and/or credit for council 
involvement; -and— 3) whether council membership should be re- 
stricted by grade average qualifications,. While about three- 
fourths of the staff respondents were against course credit or 
grades for council involvement, about a third of the council member 
and officers thought they should receive grades and/or credit. On 
the other hand about two-thirds of the staff respondents favored a 
grade average qualifications for council members, xrfiile student 
respondents -- especially council members tended to be against 
grade average restrictions. 

An interesting contrast occurred in the responses to the 
question: "Do you think that student council decisions are taken 
seriously by your teachers, principal, and other staff members?" 
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Almost two- thirds of the faculty /administrator respondents thought 
the adults in the school community took student council decisions 
seriously. However, fewer than one-half of each student respon- 
dent group -- only one-third of the council members — thought, the 
adults took their council decisions seriously. A similar dichotomy 
was apparent in the response? to questions about whether respon- 
dents thought teachers, principals, the superintendent and the 
Board of Education wanted students to be involved in decisions 
affecting students. More than two-thirds of the faculty/adminis- 
trator respondents and about half the student respondents thought 
teachers, principals, superintendent, and the Board wanted student 
input. However, while staff negative responses were very low, 
one-third or more of each student respondent group thought the 
adults did not Vant them to have a say in matters affecting 
students. Council members tended to be the most pessimistic about 
the interest of the adult community in student involvement in 
dec is ion -making • 

As an alternative to making an affirmative or a negative 
response to the questions in Part II of the Student Involvement 
Survey, participants could have made no response or checked 
"Don't Care". The average percent of the survey participants who, 
selected one of these alternatives on each of the questions (See 
Appendix I, Student Involvement Survey, Part II, questions L 
through 22) are the. following: 





Don' t 


' No 




Care 


Respi 


Student Body 


7% 


37o 


Student Council Members 


2% 


5% 


Student Council Officers and Student 






Advisory Council Members 


3% 


4% 


Faculty/Administrators 




9% 



Opinions About Student Involvement 

The Student Involvement Survey listed a number of decision- 
making areas in which students might want to become involved. The 
survey participants could indicate one of the following: whether 
they thought students should definitely be involved, whether they 
tended to think students should be involved, whether students 
should definitely not be involved, or whether they tended to think 
students should not be involved. Table 4 on the next page shows 
the results with two percentages for each sub-group, combining the 
affirmative responses into one percentage an4 the negative responses 
into another. A high percentage of each sub-group of senior high 
school respondents favored involvement in all the areas listed on 
the Survey form. Only one issue received a greater than 90 percent 
affirmative response from each sub-group: student rights. High 
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TABLE 4 



OPINIONS ABOUT STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 
IN DECISION-MAKING FOR AREAS AFFECTING STUDENTS 
IN A SAMPLE OF D.C. SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
MARCH, 1973 



PERCENT OF RESP ONDENTS 





Areas Atrectlng bCuaents 


Student 

Body 

N=230 


Student 
Council 
Membe rs 
N«30 


Student 
Advisory ' 
and Council 
Office rs 
N=54 


Staff: 

Principals , 

Teachers, 

Council 

Advisors 

N=31 






Affirm- 
ative 


Nega- 
tive 


Affirm- 
ative 


Nega- 
tive 


Affirm- 
at ive 


Nega- 
tive 


Af f 1 rm- 
ativo 


Nega- 
tive 






% % 


% % 


% % 


% X 


a. 


iexcDooK selection 


69 


24 


53 


30 


89 


10 


65 


26 


b • 


oUDjects otterea 


87 


6 


83 


3 


96 


— 


9 7 


3 


c. 


Extra-curricular activities 


89 


4 


90 


3 


96 


2 


60 


40 


d. 


Student discipline 


79 


14 


?0 


13 


92 


8 


97 


3 


e • 




75 


19 


70 


20 


78^ 


16 


81 


19 


f 

I • 


ivdLxng or ceacners 


. 74 


17 


73 


14 


92 ' • 


6 


78 


22 




?\aLHig or pnncxpaxs 


74 


17- 


76 


13 


91 


8 


74 


26 


n • 


Rating of courses 


82 


25 


73 


10 


99 


— 


90 


10 


1 • 


School safety and security 


84 


11 


90 


3 


93 


4 


9 7 


— 


j* 


Dress code 


88 


6 


90 




93 


2 


94 


6 


k. 


Tea ch Ing me t h o ds 


68 


25 


67 


20 


89 


2 


68 


2P 


1. 


Design of school buildings 


47 


37 


33 


47 


53 


39 


67 


29 ♦ 


m. 


Class scheduling 


77 


17 


80 


10 


83 


11 


77 


16 


n. 


Student rights 


92 


3 


93 




96 




96 




o. 


Student responsibilities 


88 


6 


90 


3 


95 




96 




P- 


Athletic rules 


62 


27 


53 • 


36 


78 


13 


87 


9 


q- 


Cheerleader selection 


64 


22 


60 


33 


70 


24 ■ 


90 


10 


r. 


Principal . selection 


49 


41 


47 


43 


57 


38 


42 


58 


s . 


Teacher selection 


59 


34 


50 


44 


63 


32 


39 


58 


t. 


School board activities 


72 


18 


67 


20 


81 


13 


61 


32 


u. 


Superintendent's activities 


54 


31 


50 


30 


65 


26 


45 


48 



NOTE: AFFIRMATIVE AND NEGATIVE RESPONSES DO NOT ADD TO 100% IN EACH CASE DUE TO NO RESPONSES 
ON SOME FORMS. 
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percentages of all sub-groups favored student involvement in deci- 
sions affecting student responsibilities, school safety and security, 
dress code, and subjects offered. The student groups were more. con- 
cerned that they have a say about extra-curriculai- activities than 
was the faculty/administrator group. On the other hand, a higher 
percent of the faculty /administrator group than of the student groups 
favored student involvement in decisions affecting student discipline, 
the rating of courses and cheerleader selection. 

Respondents in all of the groups were least interested in hav- 
ing a say about the design of the school buildings. Although about 
half of the respondents indicated an interest in having a voice in 
principal selection, teacher selection, and superintendent's acti- 
vities, about a third or more of each sub-group was inclined against 
involvement in these areas. 

Survey participants might also have madia no response or checked 
"Don't Care" with regard to the areas for stuiient involvement listed 
on the Survey form. The average percent of No Res}/onse/Don' t Care 
answers for each of the areas listed are as follows: 





Don't 


No 




Care 


Response 


Student Body 


3% 


5% 


Student Council Jfembers 


3% 


97o 


Student Council Officers and Student 






Advisory Council Members 


17o . 


47o 


Faculty /Administrators 




2% 



Areas Cited as Most Important for Student Involvement by Senior High 
School Respondents 

In the Student Involvemeirt Survey, each participant was asked 
to choose from the given list of 20 areas for possible student in- 
volvement (shown in Table 4) the three areas he thought were most 
important for student involvement o Table 5 on the next page shows 
the number and percent of the total resppndents--students or faculty/ 
administrators--who cited a given item as one of the threa most im- 
portant areas for student involvement. The areas are ranked in 
order of frequency of mention and are shown in order of the frequency 
of mention by the combined student respondent groups. 

The three areas for student involvement cited most frequently 
by the student respondents were: student rights, school safety and 
security, and dress code, Tlie three areas cited most frequently by 
staff respondents were: student responsibilities, student rights, 
and school safety and security. The rank order correlation was 
computed to determine whether there is a significant relationship 
between students' and staffs' opinions regarding student involvement; 
(i.e. what students cbnsidered important is given relatively the 
same importance by staff.) The rank order correlation showed that 
the relationship between the rankings of the students and of the 
staff was statistically significant at the ,01 level of probability. 
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TABLE 5 



AREAS OF INVOLVEMENT CONSIDERED MOST I>IP0RTANT 
TO STUDENTS IN A SAMPLE OF D. C. SEK;0R HIGH SCHOOLS 
RANKED ACCORjDING TO FREQUENCY BY STUDENT GROUPS AND BY STAFF 

MARCH, 1973 





Students : 

All Student Groups 
N = 313 


Staff: 

Principals, Teachers, 
and Council Advisors 
N = 31 


Areas for Student 
Involvement 


Rank 


No. of 
Respon- 
ses 


% of 
Respon- 
dents"" 


Rank 


No. of 

Respon- 
ses 


7. of 
Respon- 
dents -v 


Student Rights 


1 


169 


54 


2 


12 


39 


School Safety and Security 


2 


83 


27 


3 


■ 10 


32 


Dress Code 


3 


?o 


22 








Teaching Methods 


4 


66 


21 


5,5 


7 


. 23 


Student Responsibilities 


5 


65 


.21 


1 


19 


61 


Subjects Offered 


6 


64 


20 


5.5 


7 


23 


Class Scheduling 


7 


55 


18 


8 


4 


13 


Student Grades 


8 


31 


10 


11.5 


1 


3 


Extra-curricular Activities 


9 


30 


10 


7 


5 


16 


Teacher Selection 


10.5 


28 


9 








School Board Activities 


10.5 


28 


9 








Rating of Teachers 


12 


23 


7 


9 


3 


10 


Textbook Selection 


13 


17 


5 








Principal Selection 


14 


15 


5 


— — 


— ~ 


"~ — 


Student Discipline 


15.5 


14 


4 


4 


8 


26 


Athletic Rules 


15.5 


14 


4 








Rating of Principals 


17.5 


8 


3 


10 


2 


6 


Design of School Buildings 


17.5 


8 


3 








Others 


19 


7 


2 








Superintendent's Activities 


20.5 


6 


2 








Rating of Courses 


20.5 


6 


2 


11.5 


1 


3 


Cheerleader Selection 


22 


5 


2 









Vr Percentages add up to more than 100 due to multiple responses by respondents. 

Note: Of the student and st.aff respondents 9 and 10 percent, respectively, did not 
list any areas as being important for student involvement* 
Q -20- 
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Although the order in which the survey participants considered an 
area important for student involvement was not statistically dif- 
ferent,, the intensity with which the groups held their opinion may 
be. For example, student responsibilities, ranked first in import- 
ance by the teachers and fifth by the students, was cited as im- 
portant by 61 percent of staff respondents' and only 21 percent o£ 
the student respondents. Likewise, the area of student discipline, 
ranked fourth by the staff and 15*5 by the students^ was cited as 
important b^ 26 percent of the staff and only 4 percent of the 
students* Wune of the. staff participants cited dress code as an 
area of importance for student involvement, while 22 percent of 
"the students thought it important* 

According to the laws of probability the chance of an item 
being selected when a respondent has three choices from a list of 
twerity items is about 15 percent* That 54 percent of the students 
cited student rights as an area of importance for student involve- 
ment is, therefore, extremely significant* This means that more than 
three times the number of students who could have been expected to 
select this item by chance thought it important for students to be 
involved in decisions concerning student rights* Thirty-nine per- 
cent of the faculty/administrators also thought this an important 
area, or more than twice the number that would have been expected 
to mention this area by chance* Seven items were mentioned as im- 
portant areas for student involvement by more than 15 percent of the 
student respondents and seven were cited by more than 15 percent of 
the faculty/administrators* 

It is important to keep in mind in the interpretation of these 
findings that the areas for student involvement were not defined in 
the Student Involvement Survey* Each respondent was answering accord- 
ing to his own conceptualization of the issue. Therefore, before 
drawing conclusions about the coincidence of student opinion with 
adult opinion, both groups should define what they mean, for example, 
by student rights and student responsibilitieSo 

Problems Hindering Strident Involvement in Senior High Schools 

The final question on the Student Involvement Survey was open- 
ended* Respondents were asked to list problems at their school that 
kept students from having a say about how things are done* Table- 
6 on the next page displays the responses of senior high students 
and faculty /.administrators* The percentages shown indicate the per- 
cent of all survey participants, including those making no response, 
who cited a given problem* The problems are listed in the order of 
frequency of mention by the confined student groups* A rank order 
is also noted for frequency of mention by the staff respondents* 
A number of students listed problems such as lack of supplies, that 
are not relevant to the immediate question of involvement in decision- 
making affecting students* These responses could not be counted and 
are included in the no response tally* 

About half of all the student respondents and about half of the 
faculty/administrator respondents gave no response or did not know 
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TABIE 6 



PROBLEMS STATED BY STUDENTS AND STAFF AS CREATING OBSTACI£S 
TO STUDENT INVOLVEMENT IN A SAMPLE OF C. SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
RANICED ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY 
MARCH, 1973 



PERCENT^ OF AND RANKING BY RESPONDENTS 





Problems 


Stu- 
dent 
Body 

N=230 


Stu- 
dent 
Coun- 
cil 
Mem- 
bers 

N=30 


Stu- 
dent 
Advi*- 
sory 
Coun^ 
cil 

vJItX— 

cers 
N=53 


Stu- 
dents 
Cumu- 
lative 

N=313 


Rank- 
ing 
by 
Stu- 
dents 


Staff: 
Princi- 
pals 
Teach- 
ers, & 
Coun- 

Cli 

Advi- 
sors 
N=31 


Kank- 

ing 

by 

Staff 






% 


% 


7„ 


% 




7o 




1. * 


Don*t Know/No Response 


60 


53 


34 


55 


1 


48 


1 


2. 


Teacher apathy; attitude, etc. 


U 


7 


26 


15 


2 






•J • 


kj L uu%? fci b clUcikliy} M. 1 lull a l a. ^ 

behavior, etc. 


10 


13 


28 


14 


3 


19 


3 


4. 


Principal apathy; attitude, etc. 


10 


7 


15 


11 . 


4 






5. 


Unsympathetic administration; 
bure !tucracy y etc . 


4 


20 


9 


7 


5 






6. 


Lack of communication/ 
cooperation between studc*nts 
and facilty ^administration 


. 4 


10 


8 


. 5 


6.5 


13 


4 . 


7. 


Ineffective student council ^ 
unrepr.esentative 


5 


7 


6 


5 


6.5 


32 


2 


8. 


None 


5 


3 


2 


4 


8 


10 


5 


9; 


Lack of council-student body 
communication channels, i.e. 
• daily bulletin, mailboxes, etc. 


2 


— 


8 


3 


9 




— 


10. 


Favoritism; racial tension, 
jealousy, etc. 


2 




2 


2 


11 






11. 


Lack of student assemblies, 
council meetings, etc. 


2 


3 


2 


2 


11 


3 


6.5 


12. 


Fear of reprisal 




7 


4 


2 


11 






13. 


Superintendent; Board of 
Education apathy 


1 




■--2. 


.9 ; 


13 






14. 


Council meetings dominated by 
assistant principal /council 
advisor 






i 

2 


.6 


14 


3 


6.5 



* Percentages add up to more than 100 due to multiple responses by respondents. 
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of any problems hindering student Involvement in decision-making 
affecting students. An interesting contrast occurred between the 
problems cited most frequently by the students and those cited most . 
frequently by the faculty/administrator group. The students were 
more likely to cite the apathy and attitudes of the teachers, the 
students, and the principal as barriers to meaningful student in- 
volvement in decision-making. The student council members as a 
group were most likely to cite afn unsjrmpdthetic administration as 
the problem. On the other hand, almost one-third of the faculty/ 
administrator respondents most frequently cited an ineffective and 
unre resentative student council as a barrier to meaningful student 
involvement. The faculty/adminis trator group cited student apathy, 
immaturity and behavior second most frequently, which coincides with 
the student analysis of the situation. However, the staff partici- 
pants in the survey did not identify either teachers, principals, 
or the school administration in general as hindering meaningful 
student involvement.. 

Junior High School Results: Students and Staff 



Of the eight junior high schpols in the survey, only six had 
a student organization that could be called a Student Council. One 
of the two schools that had no 'student council did have a school 
safety committee composed primarily of ninth graders. According to 
verbal reports from some of the members, this group perfoxTned tasks 
similar to those that might fall within the jurisdiction of a council 
at other schools. However, the focus of the committee's actfv?^ities 
was specific and directed to a single task. In the other junior 
high school that had no student council, a student-faculty advisory^ 
committee had recently been established. It was composed of appoint- 
ed ni^th graders and teachertJo Students at these* two schools were 
not expected to answer Part 1 of the Student Inyolvement Survey which 
asks questions about the characteristics of the student council at 
the respondent's school, (See Appendix I.) Part II was an opinion - 
naire, so students in the two junior highs that had no student coun- 
cil were able to respond to most of the questions. They did omit 
those opinion questions that were dependent upon the fact of having 
an operating student councils 

Status of Student Councils in Junior High Schools 

Table 7 on the next page lists various characteristics of stu- 
dent councilSi The characteristics listed are abbreviated concepts 
taken from the questions in Part I of the Student Involvement Survey.. 
(See Appendix I) The table shows what percent of each responding 
sub-group indicated that a given characteristic was common to their 
school ("Yes'* column)^ what percent indicated that the characteristic 
was not common to their school ("No" column), and what percent either 
did not know or did not respond to the question ("DK/NR" column), 
J All the percentages are based on the number of respondents in the 
six junior high schools that reported having a student council and 
the ninth graders in the school having the student-faculty advisory' 
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TABLE 7 



STATUS OF STUDENT COUNCILS 
IN A SAMPLE OF D.C. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
MARCH, 1973 













PERCENT OF 


RESPONDENT? 








Student Council Characteristics 


Student 

Body 

N=269 


Student 
Council 
Members 
N=AO 


Student 
Advisory 
and Council 
Officers 
N=39 


Staff: 

Principals, 

Teachers , 

Council 

Advisorf: 

N=36 




Yes 


No 


D.K. 
N.R. 


Yes No 


D.K. 

N.R. 


Yes 


No 


D.K. 
N.R. 


Yes 


Mo 


D.K. 
N.H. 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




Meeting Procedures: 

Fixed Meeting Schedule 


38 


9 


53 


62 


29 


9 


59 


28 


13 


6A 


5 


31 


Special Meetings Called It Needeu 


Al 


8 


51 


63 


16 


21 


61 


26 


13 


72 


6 


22 


Council Meets Once A Week 


32 


20 


A8 


50 


15 


35 


Al 


AA 


15 


17 


39 


AA 


Council Merits oetore/Arter pchool 


A9 . 


5 


A6 


80 


2 


1? 


72 


13 


15 


56 


16 


28 


Roberts' Rules of Order Used 


15 


7 


78 


35 


12 


j3 


31* 


26 


A3 


31 


11 


58 


Non-Membev Students Can Attend 
Meetings 


8 


25 


67 


30 


26 


AA , 


36 


33 


31 


31 


28 


Al 


Teachers Attend Council Meetings 


21 


15 


6A 


20 


55 


25 


21 


A8 


31 


17 


AA 


39 


Representation: 

Each Homeroom Represented in 
Council 


67 


11 


22 


7:5 


12 


13 


5A 


31 


15 


83 


3 


lA 


Grade Average Qualification For 
Membe rs 


36 


23 


Al 


25 


AO 


35 


23 


A8 


29 


3 


69 


28 


Selection Procedures: 

All Students Vote For Council 
Members 


70 


10 


20 


78 


12 


10 


80 


15 


5 


81 


5 


lA 


School Faculty /Administrators 
Choose Members 


18 


A5 


37 


13 


56 


31 


28 


69 


3 




78 


22 


All Stodents Vote For Council 
Officers 


A3 


23 


3A 


60 


27 


13 


77 


' 18 




61 


8 


31 


Only Coxincil Members Vote For 
Council Officers 


2A 


31 


A5 


30 


55 


15 


36 


5A 


10 


11 


61 


28 


School Faculty /Administrators 
Choose Officers 


13 


39 


48 


13 


71 


16 


13 


56 


31. 




86 


lA 


Input and Feedback Procedures: 

Prior knowledge of Council Agenda 


11 


73 


16 


28 


67 


5 


31 


66 


3 


22 


50 


28 


Can Make Suggestions For Agenda 


A3 


25 


32 


70 


17 


13 


7A 


13 


13 


67 


8 


25 


Meeting Procedures Are Reported 


Al 


52 


7 


50 


29 


21 


6A 


28 


8 


61 


19 


20 



D.K. « Don't Know 
R. « No Response 

ERIC 
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coTTimittee. Again, it is important to keep in mind that the results 
reported here reflect the respondents' perception of what exists and 
not necessarily the actual situation. 

The general picture of student government practices in the D. C. 
junior high schools is similar to that of the senior high schools, 
(See Table 1), Generally, each homeroom is represented in the stu- 
dent council and all the students vote for council menibers. At most 
of the sample Junior highs the entire student body participates in 
the selection of council officers. Councils tend to have a fixed 
meeting schedule, but additional meetings are called when needed. 
The student councils are not as likely to meet weekly as are the 
councils in the senior high schools. Junior high school councils 
generally meet either before or after school, as do the senior high 
councils. Probably some councils use Roberts' Rules of Order, but 
on the whole respondents did not know whether these procedural rules 
were used in their school's >uncil meetings or not. Non-members 
seem to be welcome to attend council meetings in many junior high 
schools, but the student body dees not seem to be aware of this. 
Council officers, council members and staff were much more likely 
than members of the student body to think that they could make sug- 
gestions for council agendas. However, all groups reported over- 
whelmingly that they had no prior knowledge of what would be discus- 
sed at council meetings. Only 40 percent of the student body respond- 
ents reported that they received reports of the proceedings of student 
council me^* tings. 

In general, the Student Advisory Council members, council of- 
ficers and council members were much more definite in their responses 
than were members of the student body. That is, they were less likely 
to check "Don't know" or give no response to the questions. Like 
the senior high school students large numbers of junior high schocl 
students indicated that they had very little information about the 
student government procedures at *:heir schools. Like the senior high 
students they were most likely to give knowledgeable responses about 
representation practices and about election proced ures c They were 
least knowledgeable about the details of the meeting procedures. 
Prior knowledge of council agenda does not appear to be encouraged, 
while feedback reaches fewer than two -thirds of the members of the 
student body. Councils seem better able to communicate their activ- 
ities to teachers and administrators than to other students. 

Activities of the Student Councils in Junior High Schools 

About half of all the junior high school survey participants 
indicated that they did not know or gave no response to the open- 
ended question: "What does your student council do?" Table 8 on 
the next page displays the variety of council activities cited by 
the other 50 percent of the survey participants. The activiLies are 
listed in the order of the frequency with which they were mentioned 
by the student groups combined, A frequency rank is also shown for 
the faculty/administrator respondents. It is interesting to note 
that while about 50 percent of the members of the student body and 
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TABLE 8 



ACTIVITIES CONDUCTED BY STUDENT COUNCILS 
IN A SAMPLE OF D.C. JCNTOR HIGH SCK00I5, 
RANKED ACCORDIMG TO FREQUENCY 

MARCH, 1973 









PERCENT-'V OF AND 


RANKTNC BY RRSPONDKNTS 






Student Council Activities 


Stu- 
dent 
Body 

N=200 


Stu- 
dent 
Coun- 
cil 
Mein- 
bers 


Stu- 
dent 
Advi- 
sory 
Coun- 
cil 
Offi- 
cers 

IN— J 7 


Stu- 
dent i3 
Cuinu- 
lat ive 


Rank- 
ing 
by 
Stu- 
dents 


Staff : 
Princ i- 
pals 
Teach- 
ers, & 
Coun- 
cil 
Advi- 
sors 


Rarik- 

ing 

by 

Staff 






7o 




7. 






I 




1. 


Don't Know/No Response 


57 


20 


18 


46 


1 


56 


1 


2. 


Sponsor sociL&l snd recrestional 
activities^ i.e. plays, dances, 
festivals, trips, etc. 


29 


23 






9 


1 Q 


3 


3. 


Plan ways for overall improvement 
of school, i.e. menus, facilities, 
beautif ication, etc. 


17 


33 


36 


22 


3 


u 


4 


4. 


Solicit students* opinion; inform 
them of their rights, responsi- 
bilities, etc. 


13 


43 


28 


20 


'4 


11 


2 




Plan school fund raising 
activities, i.e. bake sales, etc. 


9 


15 


31 


13 


5 






6. 


Nothing 


5 


5 


18 


7 


6 






7. 


Assist faculty, i.e. as 
monitors, ushers, etc. 


3 


13 


s 


5 


7 


3 


7.5 


8. 


Give to charity; baskets to 
needy, etc. 


1 


3 


10 


3 


8 


3 - 


11 




Promote good student- student , 
student-faculty relationships 


1 


3 


5 


2 


10 


11 


5 


10. 


Plan extra-curricular activities 


2 


-- 


3 


2 


10 


8 


7.5 


11. 


Sponsor assembly programs; 
Speakers, awards, etc. 


1 


-- 


8 


2 


10 


8 


7.5 


12. 


Serve as link between students 
and administration 


2 


3 




I 


1 1 






13. 


Sponsor homecoming activities 


1 


3 


3 


1 


13 






14. 


Plan yearbook 


1 


3 




1 


13 




— 


15. 


Sponsor Chirstmas school post 
office 


1 






.4 


16 


3 


1 1 


16. 


Attend meetings downtown 






3 


.4 


16 






17. 


Sponsor cheerleaders 


1 






.4 


16 






18. 


Provide orientation for new 
students; help students with 
adjustment problems 












8 


7.5 


19. 


Sponsor school newspaper 












3 


11 



O ' Percentages add up to more than 100 due to multiple responses by respondents « 
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of the staff failed to cite a council activity, council officers and 
members had only about a 20 percent no response rate. 

The thre" activities cited most frequently by the combined 
student groups and the staff, while not in the same order of fre- 
quency, are the same in substance: sponsor social and recreational 
activities, plan for the overall improvement of conditions at the 
school, solicit students* opinions and inform the students of their 
.rights and responsibilities. The activity cited^most frequently by 
student respondents, namely sponsoring social activities, and that 
cited most frequently by faculty/administrator group, namely solicit- 
ing student opinion, were exactly the same activities cited most fre- 
quently by the senior high student respondents and the senior high 
staff respondents, respectively. 

Opinions About Student Government in Junior High Schools 

Part II of the Student Involvement Questionnaire asked students 
dnd staff to indicate their opinions about student government in 
their school. (See Appendix I) Table 9 on the next page displays 
the junior high responses by percent of each sub-group that made 
"Affirmative" responses and the percent that made "Negative" re- 
sponses to the survey questions. In the table, the columns lab led 
"Affirmative" combine the responses of persons who checked "Definite- 
ly Yes" and "I tend to think so" on the survey form. The columns 
labeled "Negative" combine the responses of persons who checked 
"Definitely No" and "I tend to think noto" The percentages that 
'appear in Table 9 are percents of the total number of persons in the 
given sub-group who could have been expected to respond to the given 
question. Students at the schools that had no council omitted some 
opinion questions such as: ''Do you get enough information about 
your student council?" 

As in tbo senior high schools, the junior high school survey 
participant.fij thought overwhelmingly that having a student council 
was important, despite the general lack of information about council 
operations and activities in their schools (see Table 7). .Generally, 
they thought their councils dealt with important issues. Two- thirds 
or more of the survey participants thought the selection procedures 
for council members and council officers were good. Council' members 
felt strotigly that they should receive a grade and/or credit for 
being on the council, while the faculty/admini.itrators felt even more 
strongly that they should not. The respondents were divided on 
whetjher members should have grade average qualifications, but large 
percentages of each responding group tended to be against such quali- 
fications. !Wo-thirds or more of the respondents reported that they 
were interested in council activities and more than half of each 
group thought other students were interested as well. When asked 
whether they were satisfied with their student council about half 
pf each responding group gave an affirmative response, A sizeable 
percentage of each group, however, expressed dissatisfaction with 
the current council. The exact source of this discontent is not 
apparent from this survey, but the results do show that three- fourths 
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TABLE 9 



OPINIONS ABOUT STUDENT GO\^KNMENT 
IN A SAMPLE OF B.C. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
MARCH, 1973 



PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS 

















Staff: 














Student 


Principals, 








Student 


Advisory 


Teachers 


> 


Scateraents About 


Student 


Council 


and Council '. 


Council 




Student Government 


Body 




Members 


Officers 


Advisors 






N=269 




N=40 




K=39 




N=3r. 






Affirm-. 


Nega- 


Affirm- 


Nega- 


Affirm- 


Nega- 


Affirm- Nega- 




ative 


tive 


ative 


tive 


ative 


tive 


ative tive 




% % 


% % 


% % 


% % . 












General Opinion: 


















Student Council Is Important 


83 


8 


95 


5 


95 


3 


89 


— 


Our Student Council Deals With 


















Important Issues 


65, 


28 


78 


21 


69 


31 


75 


11 


I Am Satisfied With Our Student 


















Council 


59 


29 


■ 53 


38 


51 


46 


44. 


34 


Receptivity to Council: 


















Faculty/Administrators Take 










• - ■ 








Council Decisions Seriously 


5A 


40 


70 


, 31 


41 


54 


.61 


25 


I Am Interested In Council 


















Activities 


67 


24 


83 


13 


95 


3 


89 




Other Students Are Interested 


















In Council Activities 


52 


. 34 


56 


3:5 • 


59 


36 


63 


28 


Meeting Procedures; Student 


















Council: 


















Meets Frequently Enough 


48 


34 


' 58 


33 


54 


39 


53 


28 


Should Meet During School Hours 


29 


55 


41 


50 


36 


52 


59 


39 


Should Meet Before/After School. 


■ 56 


18 


56 


23 


66 


20 


55 


25 


Should Be' Open To All Students 


63 


25 


53 


38 


59 


* 30 


70 


27 


Should Be Attended By Faculty/ 


















Administrators 




11 


60 


lo 


79 


10 


58 


34 


Council Representatives : 


















Should Have Grade Average 


















Qualifications; 


56 


37 


48 


52 


49 


39 


36 


59 


Should Receive Grades 




■ 50 


dO 










00 


Should Receive Course Credit 


49 


38 


71 


■ 28 


46 


41 


14 


86 


Selection Procedures: 


















Council Msmber Selection Me,thod 


















Is Good 


69 


24 


86 


11 


79 


18 


81 


3 


Council Officer Selection Metliod 


















Is Good 


70 


23 


86 


13 


75 


24 


75 


6. 


Input and Feedback Procedures: 


















Information On Council Activi- 


















ties Is Adequate 


20 


76 . 


50 


48 


51 


41 


• 36 


53- • 


' Students At Our School Are 


















Involved In Decision-making 


52 


34 


65. 


30 


64 


36 


70- 


28 


Teachers Want Students Involved 


















In Decisions 


61 


32 


73 


18 


■64 


33 


75/ 


11 


Principals Want Students In- 


















volved In Decisions 


58 ' 


34 


68 


28 


66 


33 


81 


14 


Superintendent Wants Students 


















Involved In Decisions 


61 


25 , 


73 


23 


\ 75 


23 


83 


11 


Board of Education Wants 


















Students Involved In Decisions 


66 


^.23 


73 


20 , . 


■ "85 


16 


84 


11 


NOTE: .' AFFIRMATIVE- AND NEGATIVE, RESPONSES DO 


NOT ADD 


TO 100% 


IN EACH 


CASE DUE 


TO NO RESPONSES 





ON' SOME FORMS . 



of the student body respondents thought their Information on council activ- 
ities was inadequate • 

* • Asked whether they thought faculty and administrators took .their 
student council decisions seriously, junior high student respondents 
expressed mixed opinions. Almost three-fourths of the student 
council members and about half of the student body thought the adults 
took council decisions t <^riously, while fewer th«;ri half the council 
officers thought so. On the question of whether students are in- 
volved in decision-making, the student council officers were not as 
pessimistic: almost two-thirds of the council officers and members 
indicated that students were involved while about half of the stu- 
dent body agreed. On both of these issues, the junior high faculty/ 
administrator respondents had high affirmative responses, expressing 
the opinion that council decisions were taken seriously and that 
students were involved in decision-making. About one-third of all 
the student respondents thought teachers, principals, superintendent, 
and Board of Education did not want them involved in decision-making. 
However, the percentages of students who thought adults wanted their 
involvement were generally higher than the comparable percentages of 
senior high respondents, A larger percent of junior high faculty/ 
administrators than of senior high faculty/administrators thought 
adults in the educational community wanted student input, as wello 
It is interesting to note that of the student body and advisory council 
groups, a higher percent thought the Board of Education wanted student 
input into decision-making more than they thought teachers and prin- 
cipals did. Student council members felt that teachers, the 
superintendent and the Board of Education wanted student participation 
in decision-making. 

In ans'^^er to each question in Part II of the Student Involvement 
Survey, participants could have checked "Don't Care" or they might 
have made no response. Only about 10 percent of each group of re- 
spondents chose these alternatives. The average "Don't Care" and 
"No Response" tallies for each question that appears in Table 9 is 
distributed among the respondent groups as follows: 



Don't 
Care 



No 



Response 



Student Body 

Council Members 

Council Officers and Student 



6% 
5% 



5% 
37o 



Advisory Council Members 
Principals, Teachers and Student 



4% 



3% 



Council Faculty Advisor 



10% 
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Opinions About Student Involvement tn Junior High Schools 



Table 10 on the next page shows how strongly the junior high 
respondents thought they should be Involved In decision-making in the 
areas listed. The table shows the percent of the survey participants 
who checked an •'Affirmative" response, either "Definitely Yes" or 
"I tend to think so," It also shows the percent who gave a "Negative" 
response, either "Definitely No" or "I tend to think not." 

More than 50 percent of all the junior high students participat- 
ing in the survey favored student involvement in each of the areas 
listed on the Student Involvement Survey, except "Design of school 
buildings," The junior high staff had greater than 50 percent affirm- 
ative responses on all but nine of the 21 items listed. The areas 
in which both students and staff favored student input with the 
greatest frequency were: student rights, student responsibilities, 
extra-curricular activities, safety and security, and dress code. 
The faculty/administrators selected eight areas such as extra- 
curricular activities, student discipline, student rights, and student 
responsibilities with more frequency than students. The eight areas 
that received 50 percent or more negative response from the junior 
high staff included: the rating of principals, design of school 
buildings, the selection of teachers and principals, teaching methods, 
class scheduling, textbook selection, and superintendent's activities. 
This suggests that the junior high staff considered certain areas of 
decision-making as being reserved to themselves and certain areas as 
legitimate for student involvement » 

A comparison of the junior high responses with the senior high 
responses on the question of student involvement (see Table 4) re- 
veals some interesting points. On almost every item a lower percent 
of the junior high respondents favored student involvement. One ex- 
ception was in the area of athletic rules where more junior high 
respondents than senior high respondents indicated they wanted stu- 
cent involvement. This finding suggests that junior high students 
were less anxious than senior high students to become involved in 
decisions affecting students. The pattern of responses of the 
junior high fdculty/administrators was quite different from that of 
the senior high faculty/administrators. The senior high staff 
favored student involvement in all the areas except principal se- 
lection and teacher selection, while junior high staff was against 
student involvement in eight of the 21 areas listed. These dif- 
ferences in opinion between the junior high staff members and the 
senior high staff members s'eem to reflect the age differences of the 
students with whom they work. These findings are even more interesting. 
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TABLE 10 



OPINIONS ABOUT STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 
IN DECISION-MAKING IN AREAS AFFECTING STUDENTS 
IN A SAMPLE OF D.C. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
MARCH, 1973 



PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS 





Areas Affecting Students 


Student 

Body 

N=269 


Student 
Council 
Members 
N=40 


Student 
Advisory 
and Council 
Officers 
N=39 


Staff: 

Principals , 

Teachers, 

Council 

Advisors 

N-36 






Affirm- 
ative 


Nega- 
tive 


Affirm- 
ative 


Nega- 
tive 


Affirm- 
ative 


Nega- 
tive 


Affirm- 
ative 


Nega- 
tive 






% % 


% % 


% 


% 


% % 


a. 


Textbook selection 


67 


21 


56 


25 


62 


25 


47 


50 


b. 


Subjects offered 


.76 


15 


78 


18 


82 


8 


81 


16 


c. 


Extra-curricular activities 


77 


10 


85 


8 


90 


— 


100 




d. 


Student discipline 


70 


16 


66 


28 


82 


6 


94 


6 


€. 


Student grades 


68 


23 


63 


31 


67 


23 


66 


30 


f . 


Rating of teachers 


69 


21 


53 


36 


80 


13 


50 


47 


g- 


Rating of principals 


63 


25 


50 


40 


72 


21 


42 


52 


h. 


Rating of courses 


77 


12 


68 


23 


88 


5 


67 


28 


i. 


School safety and security 


83 


8 


76 


10 


' 92 


6 


84 


11 


j. 


Dress code 


74 


18 


86 


11 


88 


10 


91 


3 


k. 


Teaching methoas 


66 


23 


61 


28 


82 


16 


36 


56 


1. 


Design of school buildings 


44 


44 


51 


41 


51 


41 


44 


53 


m* 


Class scheduling 


> 68 


25 


78 


10 


85 


15 


25 


61 


n. 


Student rights 


89 


6 


90 


6 


95 


5. 


97 


3 


o. 


Student responsibilities 


86 


7 


86 


6 


95 


3 


100 




P' 


Athletic ruj.es 


66 


21 


76 


21 


77 


18 


78 


14 


q- 


Cheerleader selection 


63 


21 


70 


23 


75 


15 


84 


11 


r» 


Principal selection 


51 


36 


53 


35 ' 


52 


42 


9 


84 


s. 


Teacher selection 


53 


37 


55 


33 


52 


38 


11 


86 


t. 


School board activities 


63 


22 


78 


10 


82 


13 


- 44 


44 


u. 


Superintendent's activities 


53 


30 


66 


31 


69 


23 


28 


64 


V. 


Other 










31 









note:' affirmative and negative responses do not add to 100% IN EACH CASE DUE TO NO KESPONSES 
" ON SOME FORMS. 
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however, when they are considered in light of the data displayed in 
Tables 3 and 8, Those tables revealed that junior high students 
were more likely than senior high students to think that the adults 
wanted them to have a say in how things are done at their schools. 

As in the previous part of the questionnaire, the percent of the 
survey participants who checked "Don't Care" or who gave no response 
was quite low. The average percent of the participants who chose 
these alternatives for each of the items in Table 10 was distributed 
as follows: 





Don' t 


No 




Care 


Response 


Student Body 


5% 


6% 


Council Members 


47o 


6% 


Council Officers and. Student 






Advisory Members 


4% 


4% 


Staff: Principals, teachers, and 






Student Council Advisor 




5% 



Areas Cited as Most Important for Student Involvement in Junior 
High Schools 

Survey participants were asked to list the three areas of student 
involvement that were most important to them from the list provided 
in the Student Involvement Survey. Table 11 lists the areas for stu- 
dent involvement ranked according to the frequency with which students 
and staff identified them as important areas for student involvement. 
Only 8 percent of the student participants, and 31 percent of the 
faculty participants gave no response to this question. 

The three areas of importance to the largest percent of the stu- 
dents were: student rights, dress code, and school safety and security* 
Ranked highest in importance by the junior high faculty/administrators 
were: student responsibilities, student rights, and student discipline. 
The rank order correlation was computed to determine whether there is a 
significant relationship between students' and staffs' opinions re- 
garding student involvement; (i.e. what students considered Important is 
given relatively the same importance by staff.) The correlation between 
the students' ranking and the staff's ranking was significant at the .01 
level of confidence. This finding suggests that planning for student 
involvement in decision-making will be easier because students want to 
become involved in rreas where staff members think it is important for 
them to be involved. One interesting difference does occur, however, in 
the area of student discipline. Students ranked this area 14th in 
importance while faculty/administrators ranked this area third in im- 
portance. It is apparent that staff members are more anxious to have 
students involved in decisions concerning student discipline than are 
the students. It is interesting to note that the areas considered most 
important for student involvement by the junior high students coincides 
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TABLE 11 



AREAS OF INVOLVEMENT CONSIDERED MOST IMPORTANT 
TO STUDENTS IN A SAMPLE OF D. C. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
RANKED ACCORDIV'? TO FREQUENCY BY STUDENT GROUPS AND BY STAFF 

MARCH, 1973 



Areas for Student 
Involvement 


Students: 

All Student Groups 

N = 348 


Staff : 

Principals, Teachers, 
and Council Advisors 
N = 36 




Rank 


No. of 
Respon- 
ses 


% Of 
Respon- 
dents* 


Rank 


No. Of 
Respon- 
ses 


7o Of 
Respon- 
dents* 


Student Rights 


1 


180 


52 


2 ^ 


10 


28 


Dress Code 


2 


127 


36 


6.5 


3 


8 


School Safety and Security 


3 


87 


25 


4 


6 


17 


Student Responsibilities 


4 


64 


18 


1 


18 


50 


Class Scheduling 


5 


54 


16 


9.5 


2 


6 


Teaching Methods 


6 


44 


13 


9.5 


2 


6 


Subjects Offered 


7 


41 


12 


6.5 


3 


8 


Athletic Rules 


8 


36 


10 


— 




— 


Principal Selection 


9 


32 


9 


~- 


— 


-- 


Teacher Selection 


10 


31 


9 


-- 


— 




Student Grades 


11 


29 


8 


13 


1 


3 


School Board Activities 


12 


26 


7 • 


— 






Extra-curricular Activities 


13 


24 


7 


5 


4 


11 


Student Discipline 


14 


23 


7 


3 


7 


19 


Textbook Selection 


15,5 


21 


6 


9.5 


2 


6 


Rating of Teachers 


15.5 


21 


6 


9.5 


2 


6 


Cheerleader Selection 


17 ' 


14 


4 








Design of School Buildings 


18 


13 


4 








Rating of Principals 


19 


11 


3 


13 


1 


3 


Rating of Courses 


20.5 


9 


3 


13 


1 


3 


Other 


20.5 


9 


3 








Superintendent's Activities 


22 


8 


2 









* Percentages add up to more than 100 due to multiple responses of respondents. 

Note: Of the student and staff respondents 8 and 31 percent respectively did not 
list any areas as being important for student involvement. 
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with the three areas considered most important by the senior high 
students. Likewise the areas ranked of first and second importance to 
the junior high staff were the same as those ranked highest by the 
senior high staff respondents. 

According to the laws of probability, the chance of an item being 
selected when a respondent has three choices from a list of twenty 
items is about 15 percent. The junior high student respondents men- 
tioned five areas with greater frequency than might have been expected 
by chance^ The first-ranked area of concern, student rights, was in- 
cluded on the list of the three most important areas by 52 percent of 
the students, or by more than three times the number of students who 
might have included that item by chance. Dress code, the item ranked 
second, was listed by 36 percent of the students, or more than twice 
the number who would have mentioned this item by chance. The junior 
high faculty/administrators mentioned four areas more frequently than 
might have been expected by chance. Student responsibilities was 
mentioned by 50 percent of the staff, or three times more frequently 
than by chance, while student rights, mentioned by 28 percent of the 
staff, occurred on the list of important areas almost tvice as fre- 
quently as might have been expected by chance. The junior high stu- 
dents and staff mentioned five and four areas, respectively; more 
frequently than might have been expected by chance. Senior high Stu- 
dents and staff participants mentioned seven areas as being important 
more frequently than mi^>ht have been expected by chance. This suggests 
that there were fewer areas of decision-making that were considered 
important for students to become involved in on the junior high level 
than were deemed important for students to be involved in on the senior 
high level. This finding is in keeping with the findings in Table 4 
and 10, which showed that a greater percent of the senior high survey 
participants were interested in having students involved in each of the 
Items listed than were junior high survey participants. 

Even though there is agreement between the junior high students 
and the junior high faculty /administrators on the areas that are im- 
portant for student involvement, it is important to interpret these 
cautiously. None of the areas for student involvement listed on the 
Student Involvement Survey were defined for either the students or the 
staff. Each individual who completed the survey form responded to his 
individual conceptualization of the issue. 

Problems Hindering Student Involvement In Junior High Scnools 

The final question in the Student Involvement Survey vas an open- 
ended one that asked respondents to list the problems at t'leir school 
that keep students from having a say in how things are done at their 
school. Table 12 on the next page displays the responses listed in 
order of frequency mentioned by the students, A frequency rank is also 
recorded for the staff respondents. As with the senior high school 
survey participants, a number of junior high school respondents cited 
general problems such as a lack of supplies. Again these responses 
have been counted in the "No response" group. 
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TABI£ 12 



PROBLEMS STATED BY STUDENTS AND STAFF AS CREATING OBSTACLES 
TO STJDENT INVOLVILMENT IN A SAMPLE OF D. C. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
RANKED ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY 
MARCH, 1973 









PERCENT* OF AND RANKING 


BY RESPONDENTS 




■ 


Problems 


Stu- 
dent 
Body 

N=269 


Stu- 
dent 
Coun- 
cil 
Mem- 
bers 

N=40 


Stu- 
dent 
Advi- 
sory 
Coun- 
cil 
Offi- 
cers 

N=39 


Stu- 
dents 
Cumu- 
lat ive 

N=348 


Rank- 
ing 
by 
Stu- 
dents 


' Staff: 
Princi- 
pals 
Teach- 
ers, & 
Coun- 
cil 
Advi- 
sors 
N=36 


Rank- 

Ing 

by 

Staff 






% 


% 


% 


% 




7o 




1» 


Don't Know/No Response 


78 


65 


59 


74 


1 


67 


1 


2. 


Teacher apat' y; attitude, etc. 


10 


23 


26 


13 


2 


8 


3 


3. 


Principal apathy; attitude, etc. 


7 


3 


15 


7 


3 


6 


5 


4. 


Student apathy; iiranaturity, 
behavior, etc. 


4 


15 


15 


6 


4 


28 


2 


5. 


Lack of comrounication/ 
.cooperation between students 
and faculty-administration 


4 


3 


8 


, 4 


5 






6. 


Lack of coCincil-student com- 
munication channels, i.e. 
daily bulletin, tn-^ilboxes, etc. 


3 


— 




2 


6 


— 




7. 


Superintendent; Board of 
Education 


1 


mmmm 




1 


7 


- 




8. 


Ineffective student council; 
unrepresentative 


.7 






.9 


8.5 


6 


5 


9* 


Favoritism^ racial tension, 
jealousy, etc. 


.7 




3 


.9 


8.5 






10. 


Poor counseling service 


.7 






.6 


10<.5 






11. 


Fear of reprisal 


.7 






.6 


10.5 






12. 


Non- 


.4 






c3 


12.5 


6 


5 


13. 


Lack of student assemblies, 
council meetings, etc. 








.3 








14. 


No student council 












3 


8 


15. 


Large enrollment 












3 


8 


16. 


Lack of extra teacher- time to 
work with students- 












, 3 


8 



* Percentages add up to more than 100 due to multiple responses by respondents. 
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About three-fourths of all the student survey participants and 
two-thirds of all the staff survey participants either answered 
"Don't Know" or gave no response to this question. This suggests 
that junior high students were indeed involved in decision- 
making to as great an extent as they desiredc At least, there were 
few barriers that kept them from being involved* On the other hand, 
it could mean that the survey participants were unable or unwilling 
to isolate and identify whatever problems they felt. Yet a third 
possibility could be that the low response is an indication of apathy. 

Of the problems cited by student respondents, three recurred 
the most frequently and were cited by more than 5 percent of the 
survey participants: teacher apathy and attitude, principal apathy 
and attitude, and student apathy and immaturity. The senior high 
school student respondents cited the same three problem areas most 
frequently. The staff members, on the other hand, were most likely 
to cite student apathy and immaturity as a barrier to student involve- 
ment in decision-making. Surprisingly enough, more than 5 percent 
of the junior high school staff survey participants noted that teacher 
and principal apathy and attitudes were barriers to student involve- 
ment, contrary to the senior high school staff respondents who fail- 
ed to mention these areas among their list of problems. Junior high 
school staff members did cite ineffective student councils and a lack 
of student council meetings as a problem, but not as frequently as 
did the senior high school staff members, who saw this as the biggest 
problem on the senior high school. level. 
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V. SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 



1. All sample senior high schools and six of the eight sample 
junior high schools have student council organizations. 

2» An overwhelming percentage of the senior and junior high 

school students think that it is important to have a student 
- council, 

3, In both the senior high schools and the junior high schools, 
student councils generally consist of homeroom represent- 
atives elected by their peers and officers elected by the 
entire student body. 

4, Senior high school student councils for the most part meet 
weekly while junior high school student councils tend to meet 
less frequently, 

5, Sponsoring social and recreational activities is currently the 
most common activity of both senior and junior high school 
student councils, according to responding students, 

6, About half the senior and junior high school student respond- 
ents indicated that they have little knowledge about the 
organization, structure, and activities of their student councils, 

7, About three- fourths of the senior high and junior high school 
respond'-^nts think that their information about their student 

* council is inadequate. 

8, About half the senior high and junior high school student and 
staff respondents reported that they are dissatisfied with their 
student councils, 

9, Although half of the students have little information about their 
councils, a majority of the senior high and junior high school 
students and staff think their student councils deal with im- 
portant issues. 

10, More than half of the senior high school, student council officers 
and members and of the junior high school council officers thought 
adults in the educational community did not take seriously their 
student council decisions. 

11, Staff respondents of the senior high and junior high sample 
schools (almost two-thirds) thought adults in the school com- 
munity took seriously student council decisions. 

12, About half the senior and junior high school student respondents 
think students at their schools are involved in decision-making 
affecting students, 

13, About half of the senior high and junior high school student 
respondents and about two-thirds of the senior high and junior 
high school staff respondents think adults in the educational 
community want student involvement in decisions affecting 
students . 
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15. 



The areas Identified as important for student involvement in 
decision-making were similar for senior high school students and 
junior high school students. The following lists rank the areas 
in order of frequency of mention by students : 





Senior High School 


Junior High School 


a. 


Student rights 


a. 


Student rights 


b. 


School safety and security 


b. 


Dress code 


c. 


Dress code 


c. 


School safety and security 


d. 


Teaching methods 


d. 


Student responsibilities 


e. 


Student responsibilities 


e. 


Class scheduling 


f. 


Subjects offered 


f. 


Teaching methods 




Class schedullt)g 


g. 


Subjects offered 



The areas identified as important for student lnvoIvem<5nt in 
decision-making were similar for staff respondents in both senior 
high and junior high schools. Hie following lists rank the areas 
in order of frequency of mention by staff: 



Senior High School 



Junior High School 



a. 


Student responsibilities 


a. 


Student responsibilities 


b. 


Student rights 


b. 


Student rights 


c. 


School 8a[fety and security 


c. 


Student discipline 


d. 


Student discipline 


d. 


School safety and security 


e* 


Teaching methods 


e. 


Extracurricular activities 


f. 


Subjects offered 


f. 


Dress code 


g* 


Extra-curricular activities 


g* 


Subjects offered 



16. There is a significant correlation between the rankings assigned 
to areas for student involvement in decision-making by senior 
high school students and staff survey participants! Likewise, 
there is a significant correlation between the rankings assigned 
to areas for student Involvement in decision-making by junior 
high school students and staff survey participants. 

17. Fewer than half of the senior high and junior high school student 
respondents actually stated problems that they thought kept them 
from having a say in decisions affecting students at their schools. 
Of those problems cited by students, the most frequently mentioned 
were : 



Senior High School 

a. Teacher apathy and attitude 

b. Student apathy and immaturity 

c. Principal apathy and attitude 



Junior High School 

a. Teacher apathy and attitude 

b. Principal apathy and attitude 

c. Student apathy and izmnaturity 
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18. 



Almost half of the staff respondents in the senior high schools 

and two thirds of the staff participants in the junior high 

schools cited no problems that they thought kept students from 
havinv; a say in decisions affecting students at their schools. 

Of those problems stated by staff, the most frequently cited 
were : 

Senior High School Junior Hiph School 

a. Ineffective student council a. Student apathy and 

b. Student apathy and immaturity immaturity 

c. Lack of communication/cooperation b. Teacher apathy and 

between students and faculty/ attitude 
administration 



19. Fewer than 7 percent of all the student participants indicated 
they did not care about student government and student involve- 
ment. No staff participants indicated they did not care. 
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Vr, CONCLUSIONS 



!• There Is very little difference between the survey responses of 
the senior high school participants and the junior hi^h school 
participants » 

The organizational structures and procedures of senior high 
school student councils and junior high school student 
councils are very similar. Similar too, are the opinions 
of the senior and junior high school students about student 
government and student Involvement in decision-making. 
Senior high school staff respondents and junior high school 
staff respondents expressed remarkably similar opinions about 
student government and student involvement* 

2. Effective communication between student councils and their 
Const ttuericy> the student body^ is Ijacklng . 

Student councils are, on the whole , most visible to those 
' persons who participate in them, l«e, council members and 

officers. The general lack of information about council 
organization and activities among both senior and junior 
-v^ high school student bodies coupled with the widespread in- 

. terest expressed by the students in their councll^s activities, 
suggests that improved procedures for Input and feedback need 
to be developed between the councils and the general student 
body, 

. 3, Insufficient communication has lead to a lack of understanding 

between students and staff regarding meaningful student involve-* 
ment in declslon-makln^ 

The adults surveyed indicated greater support for student 
government and student involvement in decis Ion-making than 
the students recognized. Staff members reported that they 
took student council decisions seriously and that they wanted 
student input in decisions affecting students. Students^ on 
the other hand, were inclined to think the staff did not take 
council decisions seriously and only half thought the adults 
in the educational community wanted their input in decision- 
making. In relation to the identification of decision- 
Tnaking areas in which students should become Involved, the distance 
between adults and students may not be as. great as is often 
perceived. The adults were basically in agreement with the 
students in naming areas of importance. These findings 
emphasize the need for more opportunities for adults in the 
educational coimrninlty to exchange opinions with the students 
- they serve, 
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4, There Is substantial overlap of the areas Identified as Important 
for student Involvement In declslon^inaklng by the senior high 
school students and staff and by the junior high school students 
and staff . 

Senior high school students, and to a slightly lesser extent, 
junior high school students indicated an interest In seeing 
student Involvement In all areas of school life. Senior high 
staff, and, to a lesser extent, Junior high school staff 
thought students should be involved In most of the areas affecting 
student life. Student rights, school safety and security, 
and student responsibilities are identified by both students 
and staff as areas of greatest importance for student involve- 
ment in decision-making. Dress code is of great concern to 
the students but not to the staff, while student discipline 
is of great concern to the staff but not to the students. 
Most of the activities which have not traditionally Involved 
students such ais teacher and principal selection, superintendent 
and Board of Education activltles,__jand even staff -ievaluat ion, 
is of much less immediate Importance to both students and staff 
in terms of student Involvement, 

5, Although students and staff think that student councils are 
Important and that their councils deal with Important Issues > 
there is widespread dissatisfaction with present student councils ^ 

The survey results suggest that councils are attending pri- 
marily to the traditional council activities of sponsoring 
school social and recreational activities without involving 
themselves in areas in which students think they should have 
a voice, such as student rights and school safety and security. 
The disparity between the existing council activities and the 
specific areas of student concern may account for the dis- 
satisfaction, 

6, The findings of the Student Involvement Survey. affirm that students 
and staff In the secondary schools are deeply Interested in having 
students participate in decision-making in areas affecting students . 

Survey participants expressed a great desire for student In- 
volvement in almost all areas affecting student life. Large 
percentages of participants cited obstacles to student involve- 
ment in decision-making. Yet only about half the survey parti- 
cipants thought students at their schools were Involved in 
decision-making. And apathy—either on the part of students, 
teachers, or admlnistrators-»was the most frequently perceived 
problem hindering student involvement. However, the survey 
results reveal that a potential reservoir of concerned persons 
exists and that only effective mechanisms for involvement are 
lacking, 
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APPENDIX I 



STUDENT INVOLVEMENT SURVEY FORM 



Departments of Research and Evaluation 
CITY-WIDE STUDENT SURVEY FORM 



Name of School Grade Date _ 

Male Female 



The Departments of Research. and Evaluation with the cooperation of the • 
Student Advisory Council want to know what you think about your student council. 
Your opinion about the role of students in making decisions that affect the 
students is also needed. 

PART I 

Answer the following by placing a check in the column of your choice for 
each question. (In this questionnaire student council and student government 
mean the same thing.) 

Don^t 



1. Do you have a student council (student government) 
organization in your school? 


Yes 


No 


Know 


a. Are you a member of the student council? 








b. Are you an officer in the student council? 








2„ Is there a schedule for your student council meetings? 








3. Can students who are not student council members go to 
council meetings? 








4. Does your student council meet during regular school 
hours ? 








5. Does your student council meet either before or after 
school? 








6. Are parlimentary procedures (Roberts ' Rules of Order) 
used in the student council meetings? 








7. Does each homeroom (section) have a representative in 
the student council? 








8. Does the teacher, principal, or other school staff 
member choose the student council member? 








9. Do students vote for student council members? 








10. If you are not voted in or chosen can you become a 
student council member? 








11. Must students have good grades to become members of 
the student council. 
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Does the teacher, principal or other staff member 
choose the student council officers? 


Yes 


No 


Don't 

Know 


Do all students vote for the student council 
officers? 








Do only student council members vote for student 
council officers? 






— 


Do teachers (other than the council adviser) go to 
the council meetings? 








Are you told about what happens at student council 
meetings ? 








Do you know ahead of time what will be discussed at 
the student council meetings? 








Can you make suggestions about what will be discussed 
at the student council meetings? 








Does your student council call special or additional 
meet ings ? 









17, 



18. 



19. 



20. 



How often is your student council scheduled to meet? (check one) 



( I Once a week? 

I j Two times a month? 

□ 
□ 



Once a month? 
Other (tell when) 



21. IVhat does your student council do? ( For example: what kinds of activities, 
school matters, issues, concerns) 
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PART II 

Give YOljR OPINION on the following questions by placing a check in the 
column which indicates your feeling about each question. 



10. 



Should teachers and principals go 
to student council meetings? 


Definitely 
Yes 


I tend 

to 
think 
so 


I tend 
to 
think 
not 


Definitely 
No 


Don't 
Care 


Do you think that you get enough 
Information about student council 
activities? 












DO you think It Is Important to 
have a student council? 












Does your student council deal with 
matters you think are Important? 












Do you think that student council 
decisions are taken seriously by 
your teachers, principal, ancJ other 
staff menibers? 












Do you think that your student 
council members are selected in a 
good way? 












Do you think that your student 
council officers are selected in 
a good way? 












Should students have to have good 
grades to become a member of the 
student council? 












Are you Interested In your student 
council activities? 












Do you think other students are 
interested in your student council 
activities? 








r 




Are you satisfied with your student 
council? 












Do you think students in your school 
have a say about how things are done 
in your school? 












Should students get grades for being 
a student councl^ member? 
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14, Should students get course credit 
for being a student council 
member? 


Definitely 
Yes 


I tend 
to 

think 
so 


I tend 
to 

think 
not 


Definitely 

No . 


Don't 
Care 


15 • Do you think your student council 
meets often enough? 












16. Do you think your student council 
meetings should be open to all 
students ? 












17. Should your student council meet 
during regular school hours? 












18. Should your student council meet 
either before or after school? 












19. Do you think that your teachers want 
you to have a say about how things 
are done in your school that affect 
students? 












20. Do you think that your principals 
and assistant principals want you 
to have a say about how things are 
done in your school that affect 
students? 












21, Do you think that your superintend- 
ent and his staff want you to have 
a say about how things are done 
that affect students? 












22. Do you think that your Board of 

Education wants you to have a say 
about how things are done that 
affect students? 












23. Do you think that students should 
.have a say about the following: 

a. textbook select- ion 












b. subjects offered . 












c. extr^-curricular activities 












d. stud(int discipline 












e. student grades 












f. rating of teachers 












g. rating of principals 












h. rating of courses 
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(Continued) Do you . think that 
students should have a say about 
thA f oTTowine ! 

kites ^wxxwv jbn^ • 

i. school safety and security 


Definitely 
Yes 


I tend 

to 
think 
so 


I tend 

to 
think 
not 


Definitely 
No 


Don't 
Care 


i • dress code 












k» teaching methods 












1, design of school buildings 












tn. class scheduling 












n. student riKhts 












Q Q tudent re stj ons lb ilit ies 












"D* athletic rules 












a. cheerleader selection 












^ ^ . ^ ^ 

r. principal selection 












s. teacher selection 












t. school board activities 












u. superintendent's activities 












V. others (specify) 





































24. From the list in number 23, write the three which are most important to you. 

1* ^ - • ' 

2. ■ 

3. _V ^ , 

25o List the problems (if any) at your school that you think keep students from 

having a say in how things are done at your school. (Write on back if more space 
is needed.) 



Prepared by 
.Departments of Research and Evaluation 
Q February 1973 
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